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ARAB-ISRAELI DEADLOCK 


i preter saepegprng BOYCOTTING of Iran by countries be- 
longing to the Arab League! emphasizes again the per- 
vasive effects and the depth of Arab hostility to Israel. 
Iran is in trouble with the Arabs because the Shah con- 
firmed to a newspaperman, July 23, that the de facto rec- 
ognition extended by his country to Israel in March 1950 
is still in effect. For acknowledging the existence of a 
condition that had obtained for 10 years, Iran’s monarch 
was bitterly assailed by President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic, relations between the U.A.R. 
and Iran were severed, and the C icil of the Arab League 
was called into special S to consider punitive 
measures. 


At the meeting on Aug. 8 a repres¢ ntative of the U.A.R. 


asserted that Iranian recognition of Israel might “destroy 


the diplomatic blockade imposed by Arab states against 
Israel.” He called that blockade one of the most effective 
Arab weapons, for it had kept the Jewish state out of 
regional organizations established by the United Nations 
in the Middle East. The U.A.R. feared that if the Moslem 
states in the region recognized Israel, the Arab weapon 
would be blunted. However, consideration of measures 
of political or economic retaliation against Iran was left 
to be taken up by the Arab foreign ministers at a regular 
meeting of the Arab League Council scheduled to open at 
Beirut, Lebanon, on Aug. 22. 


Shortly before Arab ire descended on Iran, nine Amer- 
ican business corporations and a dozen European and 
Asian companies dealing with Israel had been added to a 
blacklist maintained by the Arab League and thus were 
barred from selling their products in Arab countries. U.S. 
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shipping companies and airlines already had felt the ef- 
fects of the boycott. It has been suggested that the hard 
line taken toward Iran represents an effort by Nasser to 
discourage recognition of Israel by newly independent 
Cyprus and to discourage further development of friendly 
intercourse between Israel and independent African coun- 
tries. In any case, spreading application of the Arab boy- 
cott points up the significance of platform pledges made by 
both American political parties to seek an end to differ- 
ences between Israel and the Arab states. 


Reconciliation of Arabs and Jews would put an end to 
the boycott, which has been as damaging to the Arab 
countries as to Israel; it would make possible also termi- 
nation of a costly arms build-up which neither side can 
afford; it would permit development of mutually advan- 
tageous hydro-electric projects on the Jordan River; and, 
finally, it would give some hope to the Arab Palestine re- 
fugees whom the Arabs feel have been robbed of their 
homeland. As it is now, Arabs look upon Israel as a threat 
against which they must stand united. It is not simply a 
small country of two million inhabitants occupying 8,000 
square miles of semi-arid desert; in their eyes it is the 


invasion spearhead of a powerful international movement 


(Zionism) with which no Arab can compromise. Suspi- 
cions of the old European colonial powers and other West- 
ern states that have supported Israel, vague fears, and 
bitter resentments still encumber the path to settlement of 
a problem that has kept the Middle East on edge since 
World War II. 


ECONOMIC Boycott OF ISRAEL; CANAL EMBARGO 

The economic boycott was instituted by the Arab League 
on Jan. 1, 1946, more than two years before Israel came 
into existence. Its purpose then was to prevent the carv- 
ing of a Jewish state out of Palestine. That aim not hav- 
ing been attained, the boycott was intensified after Israel 
was established. By attempting to close all Arab markets 
to Israel and to hamper Israel’s trade with other countries, 
the Arabs hoped to obstruct the new country’s economic 
development and thereby destroy its ability to support a 
continuing stream of Jewish immigrants. 


Most of the Arab countries enacted legislation forbidding 
their people to have any contacts or commercial relations 
with Israel. Communications facilities of all kinds between 
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the Arab states and Israel were closed down. A central 
boycott office was established in Damascus, Syria, and 
separate offices in the individual Arab countries, not only 
to enforce the boycott on Arab trade with Israel but also 
to bear down on commerce of other countries with Israel. 
Foreign companies trading with Israel risked blacklisting 
that would bar them from Arab markets. Ships and air- 
liners were denied servicing in Arab harbors or airports 
if they maintained contacts with Israel. 


Egypt in 1948 closed the Suez Canal to all Israeli ship- 
ping and later denied passage to ships sailing under other 
flags if carrying cargo shipped from or consigned to Israel. 
This course was in violation of the Constantinople Con- 
vention of 1888, the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agreement 
of 1949, and U.N. decisions. Article 1 of the Constan- 
tinople Convention, governing use of the canal, provides: 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in 
time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of 
war, without distinction of flag. Consequently, the High Con- 
tracting Parties agree not in any way to interfere with the free 
use of the canal, in time of war as in time of peace. The canal 
shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right of blockade. 


Egypt, like other Arab states, considering itself still at 
war with Israel, attempted to justify interference with 
Israeli shipping in the canal under an article of the Con- 
stantinople Convention permitting “measures necessary 
for defense and public order.’”’” However, a U.N. Security 
Council resolution on Sept. 1, 1951, called on Egypt ‘“‘to 
terminate the restrictions on the passage of commercial 
shipping and goods through the Suez Canal wherever 
bound.” The resolution stated further that under Egypt’s 
armistice agreement with Israel neither party could assert 
that it was an active belligerent or that it was entitled to 
exercise the right of visit, search and seizure, as Egypt 
had been doing. But the Security Council was ignored.‘ 


The boycott and the Suez Canal restrictions have been 
costly to the Arab states themselves. More important, 
they have not had the intended effect of “strangling” Israel. 
This is partly because Israel, by constructing the port of 


carry- 


As recently as last Dec. 18, the U.A.R. detained the Greek ship Astypalea, 
’ of safe 


ing 400 tons of cement from Haifa to Eritre although previous guarantees 
passage had been given to U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 

5It has been estimated that Iraq has lost more than $400 million by the shutting 
down of the Kirkuk-Haifa oil pipeline in 1948 
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Elath at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, has opened a route 
to East Africa, the Persian Gulf, and the Far East that 
bypasses the Suez Canal. Recent completion of a pipeline 
to carry Persian Gulf oil 200 miles across the Negev desert, 
from Elath to refineries at Haifa on the Mediterranean, 
not only assured Israel of petroleum supplies but also 
opened a potentially large new source of revenue while 
raising a threat to U.A.R. receipts from Suez Canal tolls 
and from pipelines crossing Syria. Israel’s total merchan- 
dise exports rose from $45 million in 1951 to $285 million 
in 1959. David Horowitz, governor of the Bank of Israel, 
predicted on Jan. 16 that the country would attain eco- 
nomic independence by 1970. 


ARAB REFUGEE QUESTION AS SOURCE OF TENSION 


The problem of the Arab refugees, who live 


in Camps 
and villages along Israel’s borders, 


is one of the main ob- 

tween Arabs and Jews. The 
Arabs persist in demanding settlement of the refugee ques- 
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Hostilities that followed the birth of Israel on May 14, 
1948, precipitated a mass flight of Arabs from the part of 
Palestine that became the Jewish state.’ 
armies of Egy 


When invading 
pt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria were 
driven back by Jewish forces, the indigenous Arab popu- 
lation panicked and fled. Whole villages were abandoned, 
and the Israelis quickly razed them to 


discourage return 
of their former inhabitants. 


The refugees, said to number 
then more than 840,000, had left everything behind. 

To alleviate the miserable condition of these homeless 
people, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees was finally set up in December 1949 to 
provide food, shelter, education, medical help, clothing, and 
work. But after 11 years of U.N.R.W.A. aid, more than 
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400,000 refugees are still living in tents or huts and, as a 


result of natural increase, more are on relief today than 
when the rehabilitation program started. The U.N. ration 
card is the only form of security most of them know, and 
it is generally agreed that the longer they live in camps the 
more difficult it will be to rehabilitate them. One reason 
is that, despite everything, the refugees are better off than 
many Egyptian and Jordanian peasants and consequently 
most of them are unwilling to risk trying to look out for 
themselves.°® 


The Arabs of the surrounding states have done nothing 
to improve the lot of the refugees. The refugee problem 
is regarded by most Arab leaders as a political asset. It is 
used as a weapon against Israel and the pro-Western gov- 
ernment of Jordan, as a scapegoat for internal political 
failings, and as an instrument for promoting pan-Arab 
nationalism. The refugee camps thus present a continuing 
threat to the precarious truce between Israel and its 
neighbors. 


RECENT BORDER CLASHES AND ARMS COMPETITION 


Despite the existence of demilitarized zones under U.N. 
supervision along most of Israel’s 594-mile land frontier, 
armed clashes between Israelis and Jordanians or Syrians 
have been frequent. Clashes with Egyptians were frequent 
also until the U.N. Emergency Force began patrolling that 
border late in 1956. The respective armistice agreements 
concluded in 1949 provided for setting apart a demilitarized 
border strip with a view, in the words of the Israeli-Syrian 
agreement, “toward separating the armed forces of the 
two parties in such a manner as to minimize the possibility 
of friction and incident, while providing for the gradual 
restoration of civilian life in the area of the demilitarized 
zone, without prejudice to ultimate settlement.” The agree- 
ment further provided that “the armed forces of both 
parties shall be totally excluded [from the demilitarized 
zone] ... and no activities by military or para-military 
forces shall be permitted.” The chairman of a mixed 
armistice commission and United Nations observers at- 

®U.N.R.W.A. has spent more than $300 million thus far. The General Assembly, 
for lack of an alternative, voted last Dec. 9 to continue the program for another 
three years 

* Palestinian Arabs are physically indistinguishable from Arabs of the surrounding 
countries It has been estimated that as many as 15 per cent of the total on relief 
may be starving Egyptians or Jordanians rather than refugees from Palestine 


Albert Gore (D Tenn.) asserted last March 22 that 150,000 Jordanians had fraudu- 
lent U.N.R.W.A. ration cards 


Sen 
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tached to the commission were made responsible for ensur- 
ing observance of these provisions. Parties to the respec- 
tive agreements nevertheless persistently violated the pro- 
visions by bringing in armed patrols to “protect” shepherds 
and farmers. 


Although Israel’s invasion of the Sinai Peninsula in 1956 
demonstrated the futility of trying to settle outstanding 


problems by force, there has been no letup in stockpiling 
of arms in the Middle East. Israel exhibited 10 recently 
acquired French-made guided missiles, as well as an Amer- 
ican 106-millimeter recoilless gun, on its 12th independence 
day last May. It was unofficially announced in Paris on 
June 14 that France had agreed to supply Israel with new 
supersonic Mirage-3 jet fighters. Meanwhile, the U.A.R. 
has been supplied with the latest Soviet Mic-19 fighters, 
and nine modern submarines are said to have been de- 
livered by the Soviet Union last spring. 


Michel Gomay, chief Israeli delegate to the United 
Nations, charged on May 4 that the Soviet Union was arm- 
ing the U.A.R. “to the teeth.” It has been estimated that 
that country received close to $450 million worth of Soviet 
arms between 1954 and 1959. A study by the staff of 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee stated on 
June 9 that “The United Arab Republic’s accumulation of 
Soviet bloc arms has sharply reduced Israel’s military edge, 
and it may be that a rough parity has been reached, at 
least in military hardware.” The report concluded: “In 
their present mood, neither the Arab nor the Israeli leaders 
desire war. On both sides there is preoccupation with eco- 
nomic matters.” 


FRICTION OVER PLANS TO DIVERT JORDAN WATERS 


Proposals to divert the waters of the Jordan River for 
irrigation purposes have been a source of dangerous ten- 
sions in the Middle East. Israel considers such diversion 
of the highest importance as a means of opening up the 
Negev desert to settlement by future Jewish immigrants. 
The United Nations, having in mind the benefits irrigation 
would bring to the Arab countries, formerly showed great 
interest in the scheme as an aid to integrating refugees 
from Palestine into the economic life of the Arab states. 


A plan for unified development of the water resources 
of the Jordan River was drawn up in 1953 by an American 
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engineering firm acting as agent of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, whose assistance had been sought by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
The United States government was prepared at that time 
to assist in financing the project, and President Ejisen- 
hower sent Eric A. Johnston to the Middle East to seek 
Arab and Israeli agreement to the plan. 


Arab reaction was hostile. The Arabs were not inter- 
ested in any project that would help Israel to cultivate addi- 
tional land to support additional Jewish immigrants. They 
said, moreover, that the U.N. plan would give them less 
water than flowed through the Arab states in the Jordan’s 
tributaries, and they adamantly refused to agree to proposed 
storage of water destined for their use in Lake Tiberias, 
which lies entirely within Israel. Former Prime Minister 
Fawzi Al-Mulik of Jordan insisted that his government 
would consider “no scheme involving departure from its 
policy of no peace with Israel.” Jordan, he said, was “fully 
prepared to continue bearing economic hardships rather 
than participate in any project with Israel, either directly 
or indirectly.” 1° 


Both the Arab League and Israel appointed technical 
committees to draw up alternatives to the U.N. plan. The 
resulting Arab plan would have cut in half the volume of 
water for irrigation available annually to Israel while 
tripling the volume available to Syria. The Israeli plan, 
on the other hand, would have given Israel three times as 
much water as the U.N. plan and cut sharply the amounts 
available to Jordan and Syria. Although Johnston re- 
ported in September 1955 that compromise was near, no 
final accord was reached." 


Israel decided recently that water needed to irrigate the 
Negev could be pumped either from Lake Tiberias or from 
the bed of the Jordan at a point where the river was en- 
tirely within Israeli territory and no Arab government 
would have a legal basis to interfere. Lebanon thereupon 
threatened to dam up tributaries of the Jordan, and the 
Arab League threatened war. Israel nevertheless is pro- 
ceeding with construction of a 108-inch pipeline to divert 
300 million cubic meters of water annually for irrigation 
purposes.” 

0 As quoted by Al Ahram, Cairo newspaper, Nov. 15, 1953 


1 See “Regional Development in Foreign Lands,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. Il, pp. 746-747 
4% The U.N. plan would have assigned 394 million cubic meters a year to Israel 
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Causes of the Present Hostility 


ARAB HATRED of Israel] results from no differences that 
the Arabs feel can be negotiated or adjudicated. Ahmed 
Shukairy, Saudi Arabian Minister of State for U.N. Affairs, 
rejected an offer extended by Israel on Nov. 13, 1959, to 
sit down at a conference table by saying: “There is nothing 
to negotiate.” A resolution adopted by the Arab League 
on April 1, 1950, prohibited a member state “from nego- 
tiating a unilateral peace treaty with Israel, or any other 
political, military or economic agreement” and disqualified 
from membership in the League any state which “opens 
negotiations toward such an agreement.” 


JEWISH-ARAB RELATIONS BEFORE PARTITION OF 1948 

Lingering hope of eventual political agreement between 
Jews and Arabs is based on their close cultural affinity and 
a long history of mutual acceptance. There was a time 
when there was “no such thing as an Arab-Jewish prob- 
lem, when relationships between the two peoples were as 
normal as those between any cousins” sharing the same 
homelands, towns, villages and cities.! It has been pointed 
out that only 40 years ago “Jews and Arabs worked to- 
gether on practical matters of mutual interest.” In Haifa, 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, for example, “the Arab mayors and 
council members generally succeeded in cooperating with 
the Jews and questions were, on the whole, determined with- 
out regard to national lines.” 14 


Viewed in the context of an historical relationship going 
back 3,500 years, the current deadlock between Arabs and 
Jews does not appear hopeless. S. D. Goitein, chairman 
of the School of Oriental Studies of Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, has divided the history of Jewish-Arab rela- 
tions into four periods. The first period, from 1500 B.C. 
to 500 A.D., during a part of which there was an inde- 
pendent state of Israel, was the Biblical period. The sec- 
ond, from 500 A.D. to 1300 A.D., saw the origin and early 
development of Islam (closely related to the religion of 
Israel) and a full intermingling of Jewish and Arab life. 
Under the Arab-Muslim influence of the ninth century, 


Don Peretz, “Report on U.A.R.-Israel Relations,” Middle East Report 
report of Institute for the Middle East, 1959), p. 29 


4 Esco Foundation, Palestine (V I, 1947), 
1S. D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs (1955), p 


(annual 
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Jewish philosophy and religious practice were systemati- 


cally formulated; the Hebrew language, grammar and 
vocabulary were modeled on the Arab; and in Palestine, 
Syria and Spain, Jews actively helped the Muslim con- 
querors and were regarded by them as allies. 


During the third period, from 1300 to 1900 under Otto- 
man rule, there was a certain amount of persecution of 
Jews, but their position in the empire was favorable in 
comparison with that of Jews under Christian regimes. 
The final period, from 1900 to the present, has witnessed 
a revival of both Jewish and Arab nationalism. 


An agreement in January 1919 between Emir Feisal, 
who became the first ruler of Iraq but was then represent- 
ing the Arab Kingdom of Hejaz, and Chaim Weizmann, 
later first President of Israel, pledged “the closest possible 
collaboration in the development of the Arab state and 
Palestine.” The accredited spokesmen of the Arab and 
Zionist causes agreed that: “All necessary measures shall 
be taken to encourage and stimulate immigration of Jews 
into Palestine on a large scale, and as quickly as possible 
to settle Jewish immigrants upon the land through closer 
settlement and intensive cultivation of the soil. In taking 
such measures the Arab peasant and tenant farmers shall 
be protected in their rights and shall be assisted in for- 
warding their economic development.” 


CONTRADICTORY ALLIED PLEDGES OF WORLD WAR |! 


The conflict of Jewish and Arab claims in Palestine goes 
back to contradictory agreements negotiated by the Allies 
with the leaders of the two peoples during the First World 
War. When the war came to an end, Great Britain, whose 
armed forces were in occupation of the former Ottoman 
territory of Palestine, was committed to a Palestine policy 
(the Balfour Declaration) that supported Zionist aims." 
It was therefore forced to break its promises to establish 
an Arab empire. Had such an empire been established, the 
Arabs might have been more amenable to creation of an 
independent Palestine. Disappointment of Arab imperial 
ambitions led in Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine and Syria to 
growth of nationalist movements whose leaders were pri- 
marily anxious to secure political independence for their 


% Foreign Secretary Arthur James Balfour had writter 
21, 1917: “His Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
of a National Home for the Jewish people.” 
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separate countries. According to Israeli spokesmen, “Ini- 
tial Arab sympathy for the Jewish National Home was 
converted into hostility by extremist demagogues, led by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem [Haj Amin Al-Husseini].” 7 


Arab nationalists in Palestine saw their position threat- 
ened by continued and increasing Jewish immigration.}8 
That fear led Husseini in 1920 to incite a riot in Jeru- 
salem in which six Jews were killed. Attacks on Jews by 
Arab extremists were carried on intermittently from that 
time until the British mandate was terminated in 1948.19 
Tension rose so high in 1937, after almost a year of unin- 
terrupted terrorism, that a British Royal Commission de- 
clared the mandate unworkable and recommended parti- 
tion of Palestine into an Arab state comprising about two- 
thirds of the territory, a Jewish state with one-third of 
the territory, and a neutral middle corridor under British 
control. This recommendation formed the basis of the 
partition plan adopted 10 years later by the United Nations. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DECISION TO PARTITION PALESTINE 

When the General Assembly decided on Nov. 29, 1947, 
to partition Palestine, delegates of six Arab countries 
walked out and announced that they would not be bound 
by the decision.2°. The Arab Higher Committee, then the 
recognized Arab authority in Palestine, stated that “The 
Arabs of Palestine will never recognize the validity of 
partition or the authority of the United Nations to imple- 
ment it.” 


Premiers of the Arab countries, determined to resist 
execution of the U.N. decision, met in Cairo, Dec. 12-17, 
1947, and secretly resolved “to arm Palestine Arabs, rein- 
force them with volunteers and collect funds to finance an 
all-out fight in Palestine.”” Six months later, as the Arab 
armies were about to invade Palestine, Azzam Pasha, Sec- 
retary General of the Arab League, said: “This will be a 
war of extermination and a momentous massacre which 
will be spoken of like the Mongolian massacre and the 
crusades.” When the badly equipped and poorly led sol- 
diers were beaten back by weak Israeli forces, the blow 
went so deep that the Arabs found it impossible to admit 
they had suffered defeat. 

"i Jerael’s Struggle for Peace (Israel Office of Information, 1960), p. 21 


1% Palestine had 650,000 Arab and 56,000 Jewish inhabitants in 1918 


*% Jewish terrorist act in Palestine were directed mainly against the British 


* See “Palestine Cr ” E.R.R., 1948 Vol. I, pp. 171-176 
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The armistice agreements eventually negotiated left 
Israel in possession of 2,600 square miles more than had 
been assigned to the Jewish state in the first place.2!_ The 
Arabs, instead of having driven out the Jews, ended up 
with 800,000 Palestine refugees on their hands as a re- 
minder of their defeat. Hatred of Israel was more intense 
than ever. Today, 12 years after partition, no Arab nation 
recognizes Israel. 


REFUSAL OF PARTIES TO COMPROMISE ON REFUGEES 


There is believed to be no ground for optimism about 
resettlement or repatriation of the Palestine refugees who 
are now wards of the United Nations. Arab leaders have 
consistently opposed any compromise on the refugee ques- 
tion, while Israel has been equally firm in insisting that, 
for both military and economic reasons, it cannot permit a 
mass return of refugees. 


A U.N. General Assembly resolution adopted on Dec. 12, 
1948, concluded: 
That the refugees wishing to return to their homes and 
peace with their neighbors should be permitted to do so 
earliest practicable date, and that compensation should 
for the property of those choosing not to return and for | 
damage to property which, under principles of internati 
in equity, should be made good by the governments 
responsible. 


Israel has objected to the return of refugees on the ground 
that the state of war between Israel and the Arab states 
would not permit the refugees to “live in peace with their 
neighbors.” The Israelis fear that returning refugees, in- 
flamed by exposure to years of extremist propaganda, would 
constitute a dangerous “fifth column.” Israel opposes 
repatriation also on grounds that the Palestine left by the 
refugees is not the same as the Israel to which they would 
return; that they would alter the demographic pattern of 
the country; and that they would impose too great a burden 
on the nation’s strained finances. As for compensation, 
Arab sources have asserted that $5 billion is due the refu- 
gees for lost land and property. Israel has contended that 
any settlement would have to provide compensation for 
property lost by 450,000 Jews forced out of Arab lands 
since 1948. 


“Israel's boundaries have been a source of nstant dispute. The U.S. State De 
partment has pointed out that the frontier “was drawn separating opposing armies 
and unfortunately runs through villages and cuts off fields in a way that 
graphically and economically absurd and emotionally irritating.”-—IJsrael (1954) 


Ss geo- 
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Although 200,000 Arabs, constituting more than 10 per 
cent of the population, now live in Israel, it has been asked 
why Arabs in other countries should want to send 400,000 
refugee children to a land they have never seen and in 
which the teachings of Islam are no longer dominant. There 
seems to be little place for young Arabs in a Jewish state 
which the Arab world does not recognize. Visitors to Israel 
have asserted that while the Arabs have full rights and 
privileges as citizens, they feel insecure in their personal 
and property rights, are apt to encounter discrimination 
when seeking jobs, are oppressed by the alien religious 
atmosphere, and do not feel that the higher standard of 
living they enjoy in Israel compensates for their minority 
position. 


United Nations experts have said that Iraq and Syria 
have enough land, water, and mineral resources to assimi- 
late large numbers of refugees under properly supervised 
resettlement plans. Arab leaders nevertheless strongly 
oppose resettlement of the refugees in Arab states. West- 
erners are said to make a mistake in viewing the problem 
in rational and realistic terms. For the Arabs, it is a 
matter of preserving Arab dignity. The refugees have 


been uprooted from their homeland and must be returned 
to it. The Arabs would consider any other solution intol- 


erably humiliating. To them it is not important that 
refusal to accept another solution dooms the individuals 
involved to continued suffering. 


Attempts to Break the Deadlock 


MOST MIDDLE EAST experts are skeptical about “new 
approaches” or ingenious diplomatic formulas for break- 
ing the Arab-Israeli deadlock. President Eisenhower, an- 
alyzing the Suez blockade issue at a news conference on 
April 28, said: “I don’t know that there is any idea what- 
soever of making a new step in this direction or new argu- 
ment because I think it’s all been said.”’ However, the U.N. 
General Assembly directed the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission last autumn “to make further efforts to secure the 
implementation” of earlier resolutions regarding the Pales- 
tine refugees and a peace settlement between Arabs and 
Israelis. 
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The United Nations has attempted from the beginning to 
promote observance of the truce between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. It established a Palestine Truce Com- 
mission in April 1948, before commencement of the full- 
scale hostilities that followed the birth of Israel; a Con- 
ciliation Commission in December of the same year; and 
mixed armistice commissions in 1949.22 None of these 
bodies was able to prevent more or less continuous border 
raiding. It was not until after the invasion of the Sinai 
Peninsula by Israel in 1956 that the United Nations was 
able to stabilize the 170-mile frontier separating Egypt and 
Israel by putting the U.N. Emergency Force on guard 
there. 


The United Nations has attempted to settle by diplomatic 
means questions arising from the economic boycott of 
Israel, the refugee problem, and the division of Jerusalem 
between Israel and Jordan. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold has made untiring efforts to maintain freedom 
of navigation through the Suez Canal and has succeeded in 
keeping the Gulf of Aqaba open to Israeli shipping. Speak- 
ing at a press conference at U.N. headquarters in New 
York on Feb. 4, Hammarskjold said: “The fact that certain 
attitudes of member governments are not adjusted to what, 
from my point of view, is the United Nations line, does not 
mean acquiescence from either the United Nations or from 
the Secretary General.” Two weeks later, on Feb. 18, when 
questioned about an incident on Israel’s border with Syria, 
Hammarskjold said he did not see any way to stop these 
disputes other than “the time-honored one .. . to strengthen 
the hand of the United Nations and for the United Nations 
to stick to its guns.” 


CONSIDERATION OF REFUGEE QUESTION IN U.S. SENATE 
Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D Ark.), chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, speaking on the Palestine refugee 
question in the Senate, June 15, after a tour of the Middle 
East, said: 
The basic reason no progress has been made is that neither Arab 


nations nor Israel have been willing to take the first step... . What 
is needed now is less recrimination about the past 


, and more plan- 
ning for the future. ... It is essential that the Arabs 


the view that the refugees are a political asset to be used against 


reconsider 


2 Each of the mixed armistice commissions was composed of representatives of 
Israel and of : veighboring ul y nder the chairmanship of itral officers of 
the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization See “Israel and the Arab States,” E.R.R 
1952 Vol. » Pp. 723-72 
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Israel, but an economic liability in Arab lands. Moreover, to con- 
tinue to view these refugees as an economic liability is to ignore 
their potentialities as human resources for the cultivation of land 
and for help in the economic development of Arab countries. 


A staff study published by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on June 9 had ventured the opinion that “a solution 
accommodating temperate Arabs and Israelis is well within 
reach.” Calling the refugee problem “the heart of the 
Arab-Israeli quarrel,’ the study suggested that the U.N. 
Palestine Conciliation Commission draw up a new report 
to serve as a basis for an Arab-Israeli settlement. Accord- 
ing to the study, the Israelis “would have to make the 
greatest diplomatic concession” and the Arabs the greatest 
“practical concession.” Israel would have to accept the 
principle of compensation or repatriation, while the Arabs 
“would have to agree that the refugees who chose not to 
be repatriated could be integrated into other Arab socie- 
ties.” The study group felt that the number to be inte- 
grated would represent “all but a small proportion of the 
refugees.” 


This assumption, that probably fewer than 10 per cent 
of the refugees would take advantage of an opportunity 


to return to Israel, was conceded to be “the key to the sit- 
uation.” But Arabs, Israelis, and the U.N. Secretary 
General all contested the assumption. Arab leaders always 
have insisted that the Palestine refugees want nothing but 
repatriation, while Israel has asserted that there is no way 
of knowing how many refugees would return. Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D Ore.) said in the Senate on May 2: “Sen. Ful- 
bright has argued that only a few refugees want to go back. 
But how does he know? Why should we expose Israel to 
such extraordinary perils?” 

Sen. Fulbright said on June 15 that “The time has come 
for real political sagacity and leadership to be evidenced 
by both Arabs and Jews.” 

I am hopeful, because my conversations led me to believe that 
leaders on both sides of this issue are considerably more rational in 
their private statements than they are in their public pronounce- 

ments. ...I cannot help but wonder . . . whether it might not 
now be possible for quiet, off-the-record conversations to be held 
so that some agreement might be made which would move the 
probl m off dead center. 


Secretary General Hammarskjold, on the other hand, told 
members of the press on June 16 that while the plan of the 
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Senate committee’s staff was objective and interesting, it 
would not resolve Arab-Israeli differences. “In order to 
solve the problem, you have to break through certain 
dams which are of a combined psychological and political 
nature, and these proposals of themselves do not break 
through.” Hammarskjold believes that, lacking such a 
breakthrough, only general economic development of the 
area will lead to a reduction of tensions. 


Repercussions in the United States 


ECONOMIC BOYCOTTING of Israel and barring of the 
Suez Canal to Israeli shipping have put the United States 
in the middle of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Moreover, pres- 
sure by American Jews in an election year is forcing poli- 
ticians on both sides of the fence to take strong stands 
against the Arab boycott. And Arab discrimination against 
United States citizens who are Jews has generated con- 
siderable anti-Arab sentiment. 


Because the Arab League maintains a public blacklist of 
American and other companies that invest in Israel, main- 
tain branches, assembly operations or distribution outlets 
there, many American firms are no longer allowed to trade 
with Arab states.22 No American plane that lands in Israel 
is permitted to fly over Arab territory, and American ves- 
sels stopping at Israeli ports are denied permission to make 
calls at Arab ports. The State Department has protested 
Arab bans on American ships which carry surplus food 
supplies to the Middle East.*4 


Declaring that the Arab boycott had cost many American 
seamen their jobs, Paul Hall, president of the Seafarers’ 
International Union, announced on April 13 that his union 
and members of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation would refuse to unload the Egyptian freighter 
Cleopatra, which had reached New York on that day. 
Picket lines on the docks brought protests from the Arab 
world, State Department officials and some members of 
Congress. 


Helena Rubinstein and International Business Machines were placed on the Arab 


blacklist in February, as 
convert to Judaism 


* Strong protests by American Jews brought cancellation by the Navy on Feb. 18 


of a clause in its contracts which had prevented U.S. merchant ships from carrying 
oil cargoes for the Navy if they had carried oil for Israel. 
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Chairman Fulbright of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, speaking in the Senate on April 28, said: “These mari- 
time unions do not seek an economic result related to 
wages or working conditions. Rather, they seek to force 
political action in an area of most delicate international 
relations.”” Meanwhile, as a countermeasure, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Arab Trade Unions began a boy- 
eott of all American ships, and charged that the New 
York picketing had been inspired by Zionists. The State 
Department said it could understand the position of the 
Seafarers’ Union, but termed the action embarrassing to 
the government’s conduct of foreign affairs. 


Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon wrote Ful- 
bright on May 2 that “Our government has repeatedly 
made clear publicly, and through diplomatic channels, its 
support of freedom of transit through the Suez Canal, as 
well as our opposition to the Arab boycott against Israel.” 25 
And, after a series of talks between top labor leaders and 
State Department officials, the Seafarers’ Union withdrew 
its picket line, May 6, when promised that the department 
would step up efforts to protect American ships and sailors 
against Arab discrimination. The Arab counter-boycott 
on American shipping was dropped three days later with 
declarations that the cessation of picketing in New York 
had been a “great victory for the Arabs.” 


Meanwhile, the Senate became embroiled in the politics 
of the Arab-Israeli dispute over the Suez Canal while de- 
bating Mutual Security legislation. Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D Ill.) offered an amendment empowering the President 
to terminate American aid to any recipient engaging in 
“such procedures as boycotts, blockades and the restric- 
tion of the use of international waterways.” In support of 
the amendment, Douglas said on May 2: 


Are we to cor 1e having ineffectual conversations or will we 
try to get more general acceptance of the principle that there are 
moral laws in the world, and that there is some obligation to follow 
the decisio of international bodies? ... In effect the State De- 


partment is saying that if we stand up for international law and if 
we attempt to insist on free transit, we may make Col. Nasser 
angry, and this would be a bad thing to do. 


Fulbright strongly opposed the amendment saying that 
he hoped “no one in the Senate is so naive as to believe that 


flag ships had been placed on the Arab 
Arab ports, none had been re- 
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[it] will accomplish its ostensible purpose, which is to open 
the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping and to end the Arab 
economic boycott against Israel.”” Nevertheless, the amend- 
ment was adopted, 45 to 25, many members on both sides 
of the aisle feeling that they could not afford in an election 
year to be publicly represented as pro-Arab or anti-Israeli. 
The Foreign Relations Committee chairman was moved to 
comment that “180 million Americans find their foreign 
policy being whipsawed by an irresponsible maritime union 
and by minority pressure groups,” and that the Douglas 
amendment amounted to “political coercion by the United 
States Senate on behalf of one side of the long-smoldering 
Arab-Israeli dispute.” 


ARAB-ISRAELI QUARREL IN THE 1960 ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


Mostafa Kamel, United Arab Republic ambassador to the 
United States, said in Chicago on June 26 that both Ameri- 
can political parties should take the Arab-Israeli contro- 
versy “out of the election.” Nevertheless, the presidential 
candidates of both parties felt obliged to speak out on the 
issue before their nomination, and both the Democratic and 
tepublican platforms carry strongly worded pro-Israeli 
planks. 


Speaking in the Senate on June 14, Sen. Kennedy (D 
Mass.), had said: “We must formulate, with both imagina- 
tion and restraint, a new approach to the Middle East—not 
pressing our case so hard that the Arabs feel their neu- 
trality and nationalism threatened ... while at the same 
time trying to hasten the inevitable Arab acceptance of 
the permanence of Israel.” Vice President Nixon had 
written in a letter to Lavel A. Katz, president of B’nai 
rith, on June 12 that “The United States government 
neither recognizes nor condones the Arab boycott,” and 
that while seeking to promote a mutually acceptable Arab- 
Israeli settlement, the United States must keep on pressing 
to open the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping. 


The platform adopted by the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago, July 27, said the party would con- 
tinue to support the integrity and independence of all states 
in the Middle East and urged Israel and Arab nations to 
“undertake negotiations for a mutually acceptable settle- 
ment of the causes of tension between them.” Specifically 
it pledged continued efforts: (1) “To eliminate the obstacles 
to a lasting peace in the area, including the human problem 
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of Arab refugees.” (2) “To seek an end to transit and trade 
restrictions, blockades and boy cotts.”” (3) “To secure free- 
dom of navigation in international waterways, the cessation 
of discrimination against Americans on the basis of reli- 
‘s, and an end to the wasteful and dangerous 

» the threat of an arms imbalance in the 
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